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THE 

ADDRESS 

O  F  T  H  E 

CATHOLICS  OF  DUBLIN,  (Sc. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HENRY  GRATTAN. 

SIR, 

We  are  Inftru&ed  by  the  Catholics  of  Dublin,  to  offer 
you  their  humble  tribute  of  thanks  and  gratitude,  as 
well  for  the  eminent  fervices  which  you  have  rendered  to 
this  Kingdom,  on  various  occafions,  as  for  your  able  and 
generous  exertions  in  their  caufe.  It  is  not  eafy  to  do  juftice 
to  the  merits  of  a  man,  whofe  name  is  connected  with  the 
mod  brilliant  events  of  his  time  and  who  has  already  ob- 
tained the  highefl.  of  all  titles — the  deliverer  of  his 
country  j  but  though  it  is  impoflible  to  add  to  your  fame, 
by  any  terms  we  can  employ,  it  mud  be  grateful  to  you  to 
learn,  that  you  have  a  place,  not  only  in  the  admiration,  but 
in  the  affections  of  your  countrymen. 

To  be  thus  loved  and  admired,  is  furely  an  enviable  dif- 
tin&ion.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  preferve  or 
purchafe  ftation  and  power,  at  Court ;  but  to  a  well-formed 
mind  it  is  a  fource  of  purer  fatisfaction,  than  the  favour  and 
protection  even  of  Monarchs  or  their  Minifters. 

Few  men  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  fo  much  for  their 
native  land,  as  you  have  done  for  Ireland.    When  you  firft 
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entered  into  public  life,  garrifon  habits,  and  provincial  pre- 
judices, were  ^ppofed  to  Irifli  interefts  and  feelings  5  and 
what  was  ftili  more  difcouraging,  the  different  defcriptions 
of  people  in  this  country,  far  from  being  ready  to  meet  in  a 
common  point  for  their  mutual  advantage,  were  kept  afun- 
der  by  perverfe  and  unintelligible  antipathies  of  a  religious 
nature.  Into  this  chaos  of  contradictions,  you  infufed  your 
fpirit,  and  brought  order,  in  fome  meafure,  out  of  confufion. 

The  firft  effort  of  your  eloquence  was  to  roufe  the  Irim 
Parliament,  to  after t  its  own  independence;  and  notwith- 
ftanaing  the  habits  of  fubje£Hon  which  particular  caufes  had 
induced,  you  were  fuccefsful. 

At  prefem-  you  are  engaged  in  a  purfuit,  equally  honoura- 
ble to  your  head,  and  ftili  more  to  your  heart.  As  Mover 
of  the  Catholic  Bill,  you  are  endeavouring  to  inculcate  the 
neceffity  of  moderation  and  juftice,  where  you  before  infpired 
courage  ;  and  urging  men  who  triumphed  over  foreign  fu- 
premacy,  to  an  act  of  much  greater  dignity  and  difficulty,  a 
facrince  of  rhe  prejudices  of  their  youth  and  education. 

In  this  work,  (o  full  of  genius  and  public  fpirit,  and  which 
goes  to  the  creation  of  a  people,  as  your  former  exertions 
went  to  the  forming  of  a  Conftitution,  you  have  already 
made  considerable  progrefs  and  when  you  and  your  illuf- 
rrious  friends  were  called  to  the  councils  of  a  virtuous 
Viceroy,  we  looked  with  confidence  to  the  accompliftiment 
of  your  patriotic  intentions. 

Some  enemy,  however,  to  the  King  and  to  the  People, 
has  interpofed  his  malignant  and  wicked  fuggeftions,  and  en- 
deavoured to  throw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  our  total  eman- 
cipation. But  we  are  far  from  giving  way  to  fentiments  of 
defpondency  and  alarm.  We  feel  the  juftice  of  our  preten- 
tions, and  we  are  perfuaded  that  what  is  juft  will  prevail 
ovei  the  arts  of  perfidy  and  falfe'hood. 

What  gives  us  'he  moft  fenfible  fatisfacUon  is,  the  general 
union  of  fenti merit  that  pervades  all  ranks  and  description  of 
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Xriftimen  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Never  before  did  Ireland 
fpeak  with  a  voice  fo  unanimous. — Proteftants  and  Catholics 
are  at  this  moment  united,  and  feem  to  have  no  other  conteft 
but  who  Qiall  refent  mod  the  outrage  that  has  been  offered 
to  Irifli  pride,  in  the  intended  removal  of  a  patriotic  Viceroy 
from  the  Government-— and  you  and  your  friends  from  the 
councils  of  this  Kingdom. 

For  our  own  part,  it  {hall  be  our  ftudy  to  cultivate  an 
union  fo  happily  begun.  We  have  no  felfifh  or  narrow 
views.  We  do  not  wifli  to  acquire  privileges  for  ourfelves 
in  order  to  abridge  the  privileges  of  others  ;  for  we  know 
that  in  matters  of  Liberty  and  Conftitution,  to  give  is  to 
gain. 

With  regard  to  the  men  who  may  have  the  hardihood  to 
take  the  lituations  which  you  and  your  frie-ids  are  about  to 
lay  down,  if,  unfortunately  for  this  country,  fuch  an  event 
fhould  happen,  we  (hall  only  fay  that  we  do  not  envy  them 
the  fenfations  which  th^y  muft  take  up  at  the  fame  time. 
That  man's  temper  mud  be  of  fteel,  who  can  hold  up  his 
head  amidft  the  hiffes  of  a  betrayed  and  irritated  Nation. 

As  to  you  and  your  friends,  your  departure  from  power 
will  not  difturb  the  ferenity  of  your  minds.  The  veneration 
and  gratitude  of  the  People  will  attend  you  in  retirement, 
and  will  preferve  you  frqm  reflections,  which  muft  be  the 
portion  of  thofe  who  may  be  your  difmal  and  melancholy 
fucceflbrs. 

Signed  by  Order, 

THOMAS  BRAUGHALL,  Chairman. 
JOHN  SWEETMAN,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  GRATTAN's  ANSWER. 

Gentlemen, 
IN  fupporting  ^ou,  I  fupport  the  Proteftant — we  have 
but  one  intereft  and  one  honour,  and  whoever  gives  privi- 
leges to  you,  gives  vigour  to  all — The  Proteftant  already 
begins  to  perceive  it — a  late  attack  has  rallied  the  fcattered 
fpirits  of  the  country,  from  the  folly  of  religious  fchifm  to 
the  recollection  of  national  honour,  and  a  nation's  feuds  are 
loft  in  a  nation's  refentment.  Your  emancipation  will 
pass — rely  on  it,  your  emancipation  must  pass — it 
may  be  death  to  one  Viceroy — it  will  be  the  peace-offering 
of  another ;  and  the  laurel  may  be  torn  from  the  dead  brow 
of  one  Governor,  to  be  craftily  converted  into  the  olive  of 
his  fucceffor. 

Let  me  advife  you  by  no  means  to  poftpone  the  confider- 
ation  of  your  fortunes  till  after  the  war— rather  let  Britain 
receive  the  benefit  of  your  zeal  during  the  exigency  which 
demands  it,  and  you  yourfelves,  while  you  are  fighting  to 
preferve  the  blefling  of  a  Conftitution,  have  really  and  bona 
fide  thofe  bleflings. 

My  wifh  is  that  you  fhould  be  free  now  —  there  is  no 
other  policy  which  is  not  low  and  little  ;  let  us  at  once  in- 
ftantly  embrace,  and  greatly  emancipate. 

On  this  principle  I  mean  to  introduce  your  bill,  with  your 
permifTion,  immediately  after  the  recefs. 

You  are  pleafed  to  fpeak  of  the  confidence  and  power 
with  which  for  a  moment  I  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  pof- 
fefied. 

When  his  Majefty's  Minifters  were  pleafed  to  refort  to 
our  fupport,  they  took  us  with  the  incumbrance  of  our  re- 
putation, and  with  all  our  debts  and  mortgages  which  we 
owed  to  our  country. 

To  have  accepted  a  (hare  of  confidence  and  council  with- 
out a  view  to  private  advantage,  will  not  meet,  I  hope,  wirh 
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the  difapprobation  of  my  country,  but  to  have  accepted  that 
(hare  without  any  view  to  public  advantage,  would  have 
been  refinement  on  the  folly  of  ambition- -Meafures  therefore, 
public  meafures  and  arrangements — and  that  which  is  now 
difputed,  were  ftipulated  by  us — were  promifed  in  one 
quarter  and  with  affurances,  they  were  not  refilled  in 
another. 

In  the  fervice  of  Government,  under  his  Excellency's  ad- 
miniftration,  we  directed  our  attention  to  two  great  objects, 
the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire.  We  obtained  certain  bene- 
ficial laws— the  difcovery  and  reformation  of  certain  abufus, 
and  were  in  progrefs  to  reform  more— v/e  obtained  a  great 
force,  and  a  great  fupply  with  the  confent  and  confidence 
of  the  people — Thefe  were  not  the  meafures  of  courtiers — 
they  were  the  meafures  of  Minifters. 

His  Excellency  Lord  Fitzwilliam  may  boaft  that  he  offered 
to  the  empire  the  affections  of  millions,  a  better  aid  to  the 
war  than  his  enemies  can  furnifh  who  have  forfeited  thofe 
affections,  and  put  themfelves  in  their  place. 

So  decidedly  have  the  meafures  of  Ireland  ferved  the  em- 
pire, that  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  them  might  appeal 
from  the  cabals  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet,  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
Britifh  nation. — I  know  of  no  caufe  afforded  for  the  difplea- 
fure  of  the  Englifh  Cabinet — but  if  fervices  done  to  Ireland 
are  crimes  which  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  exertions  for  the 
empire,  I  muft  lament  the  gloomy  profpect  of  both  king- 
doms, and  receive  a  difcharge  from  the  fervice  of  Govern- 
ment, as  the  only  honour  an  Englifh  Minifter  can  confer  on 
an  Irifli  fubject. 

I  conceive  the  continuance  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  necef- 
{ary  for  the  profperity  of  this  kingdom — his  firm  integrity  is 
formed  to  correct,  his  mild  manners  to  reconcile,  and  his  pri- 
vate example  to  difcountenance  a  progrefs  of  vulgar  and  rapid 
pollution :  if  he  is  to  retire,  I  condole  with  my  country — for 
myfelf,  the  pangs  on  that  occafion,  I  ftiould  feel  on  render- 
ing 
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ing  up  my  fmall  portion  of  Minifterial  breath  would  be  little, 
were  it  not  for  the  gloomy  profpe&s  afforded  by  thofe  dread- 
ful guardians  which  are  likely  to  fucceed.  I  tremble  at  the 
return  to  power  of  your  old  Talk-mafters---that  combination 
which  galled  the  country  with  its  tyranny,  infulted  her  by 
its  manners — exhaufted  her  by  its  rapacity,  and  flandered 
her  by  its  malice :  mould  fuch  a  combination,  (at  once  in- 
flamed as  it  muft  be  now  by  the  favour  of  the  Britifh  Court, 
and  by  the  reprobation  of  the  Irifh  People,)  return  to  power 
— I  have  no  hesitation  to  fay  that  tkey  will  extin- 
guish IRELAND  — OR  IRELAND  MUST  REMOVE  THEM 

—it  is  not  your  cafe  only,  but  that  of  the  nation.  I  find 
the  country  already  committed  in  the  ftruggle.  I  beg  to  be 
committed  along  with  her,  and  to  abide  the  iflues  of  her 

fortunes. 

I  fhould  have  expected  that  there  had  been  a  wifdom 
and  faith  in  fome  quarter  of  another  country,  that  would 
have  prevented  fu@h  cauftrophe — but  I  know  it  is  no  proof 
of  that  wifdom,  to  take  the  taxes,  continue  the  abufes,  damp 
the  zeal,  and  dam  away  the  affection  of  fo  important  a  mem- 
ber of  the  empire  as  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  this 
country  came  forward,  cordial  and  confident  with  the  offer- 
ing of  her  treafiwe  and  Mood,  and  refolute  to  ftand  or  fall 
with  the  Britifh  nation  ;  it  is,  I  fay,  no  proof  of  wifdom 
nor  generofity,  to  feledl  that  moment  to  plant  a  dagger  in 
her  heart. 

But  whatfoever  fliall  be  the  event,  I  will  adhere  to  her 
interefts  to  the  la.ft  moment  of  my  life. 

HENRY  GRATTAN. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


HENRY  GRATTAN'S 

CELEBRATED 

ADDRESS,  &c. 


MY  FELLOW-CITIZENS  OF  DUBLIN! 

I  THANK  you  for  paft  favours ;  I  have  found  in  you  kind 
and  gracious  Mafters — you  have  found  in  me  an  unprofita- 
ble Servant; — under  that  impreflion  I  beg  to  aflure  you, 
that  fo  long  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  Reprefentation  in  the 
Commons  Houfe  continues,  fo  long  muft  I  refpedtfully  de- 
cline the  honour  of  foliciting  at  your  hands  a  feat  in  that 
Affembly. 

On  this  principle  it  was  I  withdrew  from  Parliament,  to- 
gether with  thofe  with  whom  I  acl: — and  I  now  exercife  my 
privilege,  and  difcharge  my  duty  in  communicating  with 
my  Conftituents,  at  the  eve  of  a  General  Election,  fome 
fay  an  immediate  Difiblution,  when  I  am  to  render  back  a 
truft,  which,  until  Parliament  {hall  be  reformed,  I  do  not 
afpire  to  re-affume.  The  account  of  the  mod  material  parts 
of  my  conduct,  together  with  the  reafon  of  my  refolution, 
will  be  the  fubjecl:  of  this  letter. 

When  I  fpeak  of  my  conducl:,  1  mean  that  adopted  in 
common  and  in  concert  with  the  other  Gentlemen.  We 
mould  have  felt  ourfelves  deficient  in  duty  if  we  had  not 
made  one  effort  before  the  clofe  of  the  Parliament,  for  the  re- 
ftoration  of  domeftic  peace,  by  the  only  means  by  which  it 
feemed  attainable — conciliation; — and  if  we  had  not  fub- 
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mlttca  our  opinions,  however  fallible,  and  our  anxieties,  how- 
ever infignificant,  on  a  fubjeft  which  in  its  exiftence  fhook 
your  ftate,  and  in  its  confequences  muft  fhake  the  empire. 
Our  opinion  was,  that  the  origin  of  the  evil,  the  fource  of 
the  difcontent,  and  the  parent  of  the  difturbance  was  to  be 
traced  to  an  ill-ftarred  and  deftru&ive  endeavour,  on  the 
part  of  the  Minifter  of  the  Crown,  to  give  to  the  Monarch 
a  power  which  the  Confiitution  never  intended :  to  render 
the  King  in  Parliament  every  thing,  and  the  People  nothing  ; 
and  to  work  the  People  completely  out  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  in  their  place  to  feat  and  eftablifh  the  Chief 
Magiftrate  abfolute  and  irrefiftible  ;  it  appeared  to  us  that  a 
Minifter  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime,  is  as  much  a  traitor  to  the 
Confiitution,  as  the  People  would  be  to  the  King,  if  they 
fhould  advance  in  arms,  and  place  their  leader  on  the  Throne 
■ — more  guilty  of  treafon  in  equity  and  juftice — becaufe  in 
them  it  would  be  only  rebellion  againft  their  creature,  the 
King — but  in  the  other  it  would  be  rebellion  againft  his 
creator,  the  People :  it  occurred  to  us,  that  in  this  country 
the  offence  would  be  ftill  higher,  becaufe  in  this  country,  it 
would  be  the  introduction  not  only  of  a  defpotic  but  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  the  revival  of  that  great  queftion  which 
in  1782  agitated  this  country,  and  which,  'till  your  Parlia- 
ment fhall  be  reformed,  muft  agitate  this  country  for  ever. 
We  thought  no  Irifhman — we  were  fure  no  honeft  Irifhman 
would  ever  be  in  heart  with  Government,  fo  long  as  the 
Parliament  of  this  country  fhall  be  influenced  by  the  Cabinet 
of  England,  and  were  convinced  that  the  people  would  not 
be  the  more  reconciled  to  a  foreign  yoke,  becaufe  re-impofed 
by  the  help  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  as  long  as  they  think 
this  to  be  the  cafe,  we  were  convinced  they  will  bate  the 
Adminiftration,  and  the  Adminiftration  will  hate  them 
on  this  principle  we  recollect  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  1782 — though  fome  feem 
to  have  thought  better  of  it  fince,  and  are  ready  to  pledge 
their  lives  and  fortunes  againft  this  principle.    We  could 
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not  ferioufly  believe,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  ready 
to  refill  the  legiflative  ufurpation  of  the  Britifli  Parliament, 
in  whofe  ftation  the  greatnefs  of  the  tyrant  would  have  qua- 
lified the  condition  of  the  fla,ve — and  that  the  fame  people 
were  now  ready  to  proftrate  themfelves  to  the  legiflative 
ufurpation  of  another  body — a  Britifh  Cabinet — a  humiliated, 
and  a  tame  tyrant.  We  recollected  to  have  heard,  that  the 
friends  of  Miniftry  had  lamented  that  England  hail  not  ac- 
ceded to  the  American  claim  of  exclufive  legiflature — and 
afterward  attempted  to  re-eftablifh  Britifh  dominion,  by 
influencing  the  American  AlTembly.  We  faw  the  Miniftry 
purfue  that  very  plan  toward  Ireland  which  they  regretted 
they  had  not  reforted  to  in  the  cafe  of  America.  We  need 
not  repeat  the  particulars— but  we  faw  the  refult  to  be  on 
the  mind  of  the  people  a  deep-rooted  and  eftabliihed  difcon« 
tent  and  jealoufy,  and  we  conceived  that  whatever  confpira- 
cies  exifted  in  any  extent  or  degree,  proceeded  from  that 
original  and  parent  confpiracy  in  the  Minifter  to  fubvert  the 
Parliamentary  Conftitution  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
It  appeared  to  us,  that  the  difcontent  and  difturbai.^e  fo 
created,  was  greatly  encreafed  by  another  caufe,  the  treat- 
ment of  his  Majefty's  Catholic  fubjects.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  Minifter  to  oblerve  the  changes  in  the  national  fpirit, 
>  as  much  as  the  changes  of  foreign  combinations  •, — it  was 
the  misfortune  of  our  Miniftry  that  they  never  attended  to 
thofe  changes ;  they  did  not  perceive  that  the  religious  prin- 
ciple and  temper,  as  well  as  the  political,  had  undergone  on 
the  Continent,  in  America,  and  in  Ireland,  a  fundamental 
alteration ;  that  the  example  of  America  had  had  prodigious 
effect:  on  Europe;  the  example  and  doctrine  of  Europe  had 
had  no  effect  on  America  ;  they  did  not  fee  that  in  confo 
quence  of  that  caufe  (there  were  other  caufes  alfoj  the  I ri ill 
Catholic  of  1792  did  not  bear  the  fmalleft  refemblance  to 
the  Irifh  Catholic  of  1692;  that  the  influence  of  Pope, 
Prieft,  and  Pretender  were  at  an  end. — Other  dangers,  and 
othjar  influences  might  have  arifen — new  objects  and  new 
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paffions ; — the  mind  of  the  people  is  never  ftationary— the 
mind  of  courts  is  often  ftagnant,  but  thofe  new  dangers  were 
to  be  provided  againft  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the 
provifions  made  againft  the  old.  Indeed,  the  continuation 
of  the  old  fyftem  of  fafety  approximated  and  fecured  the 
new  danger — unfortunately  our  Minifters  did  not  think  fo  ; 
they  thought,  they  faid,  that  the  Irifti  Catholic,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  American  revolution,  notwithstanding  the 
French  revolution,  religious  as  well  as  political,  was  (till 
the  bigot  of  the  laft  century — that  with  refpecl:  to  him  the 
age  had  flood  ftill — that  he  was  not  imprefTed  with  the  new 
fpirit  of  liberty,  but  ftill  moped  under  the  old  fpirit  of  bi- 
gotry, and  ruminated  on  the  triumph  of  the  crofs — the 
power  of  Catholic  Hierarchy,  the  riches  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  and  the  fplendour  of  the  Catholic  Church.  You 
will  find  the  fpeeches  of  the  Catholic  opponents,  particularly 
the  Minifterial  declaimers,  dream  on  in  this  manner,  and 
you  will  find  from  the  publication  of  thofe  fpeeches,  and 
of  the  Catholics,  that  the  latter  had  laid  afide  their  preju- 
dices, but  that  the  Minifters  had  not :  and  one  of  the  caufes 
why  thofe  Minifters  alledged  that  the  Catholic  mind  had  not 
advanced,  was,  that  their  own  mind  had  ftood  ftill ;  the 
State  was  the  bigot,  and  the  People  the  philofopher.  The 
progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  25 
years,  has  been  prodigious  in  Ireland.  I  remember  when 
there  fcarcely  appeared  a  publication  in  a  newfpaper  of  any 
degree  of  merit  which  was  not  traced  to  fome  perfon  of 
note,  on  the  part  of  Government  or  the  Oppofition ;  but 
now  a  multitude  of  very  powerful  publications  appear  from 
authors  entirely  unknown,  of  profound  and  fpirited  invefti- 
gation.  There  was  a  time  when  ail  learning  in  Europe  was 
confined  to  the  Clergy — it  then  advanced  among  the  higher 
orders  of  the  Laity,  and  now  it  has  gone  among  the  People: 
and  when  once  the  powers  of  intellect  are  pofiefled  by  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  'tis  madnefs  to  hope  to  impofe  on 
that  nation  civil  or  religious  oppreffion,  particularly  in  thofe 
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whofe  underftandings  have  been  ftationary,  though  their 
power  and  riches  have  been  progreflive.  The  politics  of  the 
Caftle,  with  the  religious  feuds  of  Ireland,  had  occupied 
and  engrofled  their  mind — the  eye  of  that  mind  or  their  in- 
tellectual vifion  had  become  of  courfe  fubtile  indeed,  but 
extremely  little — on  the  other  hand,  the  politics  of  Europe 
and  America  had  occupied  the  mind  of  the  people  ;  and 
therefore  the  mind  of  the  people  had  become  comprehenfivc 
— and  when  the  former  complained  of  the  prefs,  they  com- 
plained of  the  fuperiority  of  the  popular  underftanding.  It 
appeared  to  us,  that  the  beft  remedy  was  to  raife  the  under- 
ftanding of  the  great  by  enlarging  the  fphere  of  its  actions; 
viz.  Reforming  the  Parliament. — But  to  return. — The  Mi- 
niftry  however  thought  proper  to  perfift  in  hoftility  to  the 
Catholic  body  on  a  falfe  fuppofition  of  its  bigotry ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  an  attempt  was,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Catholics,  I  mean  that  part  the  mod  popular  and  energetic, 
difappointed,  fufpected,  reviled  and  wearied,  united  with 
that  other  great  body  of  reformers,  and  formed  a  Catholic, 
Prefbyterian,  and  Proteftant  league,  for  the  freedom  of  that 
religion,  and  the  free  and  full  reprefentation  of  the  people. 
Out  of  this  league  a  new  political  religion  arofe,  fuperfeding 
in  political  matter,  all  influence  of  prieft  and  parfon,  and 
burying  for  ever  theological  difcord  in  the  love  of  civil  and 
political  liberty.  This  is  at  prefent  in  all  political  matters 
the  Irifb  religion.  What  is  the  Irifti  religion  ?  Unanimity 
againll  Defpotifm. — Viewing  the  ftate  of  the  country  in  this 
light,  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  unconstitutional  influence  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  profcription  of  the  Catholics,  were  the 
fundamental  caufes  of  our  difcontent  and  jealoufy  :  with 
thefe  there  exifted  other  difcontents  diftindt  from  thefe  caufes; 
without  thefe  caufes  infignificant,  but  with  thefe  caufes  j 
creating  great  agitation  and  difturbance. 

Two  remedies  occurred — coercion  and  conciliation;  we 
oppofed  the  former,  and  we  propofed  the  latter — I  will  trouble 
you  with  our  reafons:  we  confidered  the  fyftem  of  coer- 
cion 
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cion  would  in  the  firft  inftance  deftroy  the  liberty  of  the 
people — and  in  the  fecond  inftance  would  fubvert  the  autho- 
rity and  powers  of  Government.  Here  I  beg  to  recur  to 
what  I  have  juft  obferved  on  the  neceflity  for  thofe  who  ad- 
minifter  a  country  to  advert  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  temper  and  underftanding  of  the  people.  Unfortunately 
the  Miniftry  provided,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  people 
quiet  and  contented,  a  fyftem  of  laws  and  proclamations, 
which  had  they  been  quiet  before  would  have  rendered  them 
diftra&ed.  I  need  not  repeat  them — we  all  know  them — 
we  had  the  barren  office  of  giving  it  fruitlefs  oppofition — we 
faw  a  fpirit  of  reform  had  gone  forth — it  had  conquered  in 
America — ft  had  conquered  in  France — both  here  and  in 
England  it  exifted,  and  was  chiefly  nourifhed  and  propagated 
by  the  abufe.s  of  our  Government. — It  appeared  to  us  that 
the  bed  way  of  llarving  that  fpirit  was  to  remove  its  food ; 
far  otherwife  the  propofers  of  the  plan  of  coercion  j — they 
thought  it  better  to  feed  that  fpirit  and  to  cherim  the  abufes 
and  encreafe  them — they  hoped  to  fortify  their  Conftitution 
againft  an  epidemic  diiiemper,  by  preferving  uncured  the 
old  gouts  and  rheumatifms,  and  a  hoft  of  other  diforders. 
The  power  of  limited  monarchy  was  not  to  be  preferved  by 
conftitutional  power,  which  is  its  natural  ally ;  but  by  def- 
potic  power,  which  is  its  natural  death  and  diflblution.  In- 
ftead  of  correcting  the  abufes  of  the  State,  they  invented  laws 
which  were  themfelves  an  abufe,  and  proclamations  which 
were  an  abufe  alfo  ;  and  which  greatly,  though  filently,  pro- 
pagated the  new  principle. — There  are  two  ways  by  which  a 
new  principle  fpreads — one  is  by  arms — and  by  martyrdom 
the  other.  The  Mahometan  religion  was  propagated  by  arms 
— it  pleafed  Providence  that  the  Chriftian  religion  mould  have 
been  propagated  by  the  latter.— See  whether  the  unfortunate 
choice  of  our  Minifters  has  not  given  to  the  new  principle  the 
benefit  of  both — they  have  fled  before  it  abroad,  and  they 
have  trampled  on  it  at  home,  and  given  it  the  double  recom- 
mendation of  concjuefl  and  martyrdom.    This  confideration 
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was  one  of  my  objections  to  perfifl  in  the  war  with  France, 
on  account  of  Brabant,  and  it  is  one  of  my  objections  to  per- 
fifl: in  a  war  with  the  Irifli  on  account  of  venal  boroughs. 
Had  the  Government  inftead  of  aggravating,  reftrained  abuff  j, 
they  would  have  put  the  State  at  the  head  of  a  fpirit  of  Re- 
form, which  they  could  no  longer  refill,  and  could  only  hope 
to  moderate — it  was  to  fuch  a  policy,  adopted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  the  Church  of  England  owes  principally  what 
it  retains  of  power  and  fplendour  preferved  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Country  who  took  the  lead  in  the  Reformation 
—but  our's  fell  into  a  different  project — they  armed  cap-a-pee 
againft  a  fpirit  which  they  could  not  confine  by  arms  abroad 
nor  by  executions  at  home,  and  therefore  inftead  of  being  at 
the  head  of  popular  meafures,  they  were  at  the  tail  of  them  ; 
in  the  Catholic  queftion,  in  the  place  bill,  in  the  penfion  bill, 
in  every  bill  of  a  popular  tendency — they  refilled  at  firft,  they 
yielded  atlaft,  reluctantly  and  imperfectly,  and  thenoppofed, 
condemned  and  betrayed  the  principle  of  their  own  acquief- 
cence — they  agreed  to  a  place  bill  for  inftance,  and  then  they 
multiplied  places  manifold, — What  is  the  bar  bill  or  the  bill 
that  creates  thirty  new  places  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Law  ? 
They  agreed  to  the  firft  Catholic  bill,  and  then  profcribed  the 
perfon  of  the  Catholic,  and  oppofe  his  freedom  in  corpora- 
tions ;  they  had  before  agreed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  and  then  had  created  a 
multitude  of  officers-to  make  that  independency  a  name.  It 
is  reported  to  have  been  faid  by  fome  of  the  Ministers  of  Eng- 
land, that  his  Majefty's  reign  has  been  to  Ireland  a  courfe  of 
concefiion,  and  it  was  much  a  fubject  of  wonder  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  mould  perfift  in  their'  diffatisfaction. — The 
anfwer  to  thofe  Minifters  is  obvious,  the  conceiTions  were 
extorted  from  Minifters  by  the  perfeverance  of  Oppofition, 
and  they  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  treachery  of  Minifters. 
The  recognition  of  our  Parliamentary  Rights  has  been  ren- 
dered abortive  by  unexampled  exertions  of  bribery  and  cor- 
D  ruption ; 
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ruption  ;  the  freedom  of  our  trade  by  debt  and  war,  and  the 
elective  privileges  of  our  Catholics  by  a  courfe  of  perfona 
perfecution,  and  corporate  influence,  and  on  the  whole  the 
benefit  of  Conftitutional  laws,  by  the  adminiftration  of  an 
unconfiilutional  Government.  When  the  Minifters  talk  of 
their  conceftions  to  Ireland,  do  they  know  the  conceflions  of 
Ireland  to  them  ?  do  they  know  the  debt  of  the  war  ?  Con- 
tinue that  rate  of  expence,  and  the  Englifh  wars  of  the  next 
century  will  have  the  fame  effect  as  the  Englifh  prohibition 
of  the  laft — they  will  annihilate  the  trade  of  Ireland.  But  to 
return  to  the  Adminiftration.  They  relapfed  into  their  vio- 
lence when  they  recovered  from  their  fears,  and  their  fyftem 
has  been  therefore  occasionally  violent  and  weak,  never  ftrong 
and  uniform.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  the 
fail  of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was  due  not  to  his  ty- 
ranny nor  his  relaxation,  but  to  both,  and  that  the  fluctuating 
fyftem  is  ever  fatal. — 'Tis  an  obfervation  of  the  fame  author, 
that  the  way  to  refill  the  progrefs  of  a  new  feet  is  to  correct  the 
abufes  of  the  old  ones.  Unhappily  our  Minifters  differed 
from  Bacon — their  fyftem  was  faithful  to  no  one  principle, 
either  of  violence  or  conceflion.  We  objected  that  it  could 
not  now  refort  to  unqualified  violence  without  incurring  all 
the  objections  belonging  to  a  policy  of  fubmiffion  coupled  with  a 
policy  of  violence,  and  that  it  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages appertaining  to  either.  In  purfuit  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
the  Miniftry  feemed  to  us  to  have  loft  not  only  their  discre- 
tion-but  their  temper: — they  feemed  vexed  with  themfelves 
for  being  angry — they  feemed  to  become  in  a  paflion  with 
themfelves,  becaufe  they  had  loft  their  temper  with  the 
people — in  its  ftruggle  with  popular  rights,  the  State,  like  a 
furious  wreftler,  loft  its  breath  as  well  as  its  dignity — as  if  an 
angry  father  ftiould  lofe  his  temper  with  his  child,  in  which 
cafe  the  old  fool  is  moft  incorrigible :  in  the  mean  time  the 
enemy  feemed  to  underftandour  fituation  perfectly  well,  and 
relied  on  our  expences  for  diffoiving  our  credit,  and  our  in- 
temperance for  dirTolvirig(our  authority  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
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when  we  were  precipitating  on  fuch  meafures  at  home,  we 
were  receiving  the  mod  melancholy  communications  from 
abroad ;  we  faw  the  Minifter  retreating  from  the  enemy  with 
as  rapid  a  ftep  as  he  advanced  upon  the  people,  going  back, 
and  back,  and  back,  while  the  Democratic  principle  in  Europe 
was  getting  on  and  on,  like  a  mifl  at  the  heels  of  the  coun- 
tryman, fmall  at  firft  and  lowly,  but  foon  afcending  to  the 
hills  and  overcafting  the  hemifphere.  Like  the  Government 
we  wifhed  to  provide  againfl:  this  ftorm;  like  the  Govern- 
ment we  wifhed  to  difarm  the  people;  as  the  befl  means  of 
fafety,  we  wifhed  to  difarm  the  people ;  but  it  was  by  the 
only  method  by  which  a  free  people  can  be  difarmed — we 
wifhed  to  difarm  the  people  of  their  grievances,  and  then 
their  other  arms,  their  lefs  dangerous  arms,  the  bayonet,  and 
even  the  pike,  would  be  retained  for  no  other  ufe  but  the 
ufe  of  the  Government.  A  naked  man  opprefied  by  the 
State  is  an  armed  poft.  A  few  decent  Bifhops  fent  to  the 
Tower  againft  law  produced  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Hamden 
and  the  four  other  innocent  perfons  arraigned  by  Charles  I. 
for  high  treafon,  produced  the  civil  war  ; — that  grey-coated 
man,  or  the  green  man  fen-t  on  board  a  tender,  or  detained 
in  prifon  without  trial,  he,  too,  will  have  his  political  con- 
fequence. — Senfible  acts  of  violence  have  an  epidemic  force  — 
they  operate  by  fympathy — they  poflefs  the  air  as  it  were  by 
certain  tender  influences,  and  fpread  the  kindred  paflion 
through  the  whole  of  the  community.— No  wonder  that 
difficulties  have  encreafed  on  the  Government !  Sad  experi- 
ment ! — to  blood  the  magiftracy  with  the  poor  man's  liberty, 
and  employ  the  rich  like  a  pack  of  Government  blood-hounds 
to  hunt  down  the  poor  !  Acls  of  violence  like  thefe  put  an 
end  to  all  law  as  well  as  liberty,  or  the  afFe&ation  and  ap- 
pearance of  either.— In  the  courfe  of  the  feilion  we  afked, 
To  what  end  all  this  ?  and  accompanied  our  queftion  by 
Hating  the  enfeebled  refources  of  the  country— we  had  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  that  the  debt  of  the  war  had  been 
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about  5,000,000!.  we  were  told  that  it  was  an  eror;  Iwifti 
it  had  been  fo ;  but,  on  examination,  that  fum  appeared 
fomewhat  about  the  debt  of  the  war.  And  it  will  appear, 
if  the  prefent  loans  are  filled,  that  the  debt  of  the  war  will 
be  near  8,ooo,oool.  We  fubmitted  to  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  refources  of  the  country,  and  here  again  it  was  faid 
we  were  in  error ;  I  wifh  we  had  been  fo  :  But  at  what  in- 
tereft  does  the  ftate  borrow  money  ?  an  intereft  which  be- 
tween man  and  man  would  be  ufury,  and  nearly  double  the 
former  rate.  We  mentioned  the  ftate  of  the  revenue  to  have 
declined  :  again  were  we  contradicted  :  But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
What  bufinefs  is  now  done  on  the  quay  ? — We  did  not  wifli 
to  reveal  the  arcana  imperii;  we  dated  nothing  more  than 
appeared  from  the  terms  propofed  in  the  Gazette,  from 
the  returns  of  your  Cuftom-houfe,  and  the  printed  refolutions 
touching  the  ftate  of  your  manufactures  :  and  we  ftated 
thofe  public  facts,  not  to  damp  the  public  confidence  in  the 
defence  of  the  country,  but  to  abate  a  little  of  that  frantic 
confidence  manifefted  in  a  determination,  at  the  hazard  of 
her  fafety,  to  go  on  with  a  fyftem  of  domeftic  coercion,  till 
the  Minifter  fhould  conquer  the  People  -and  of  foreign 
war,  till  the  fame  Minifter  fhould  atchieve  another  conqueft 
at  the  rifque  of  general  ruin — till  he  fhould,  fword  in  hand, 
recover  Brabant :  that  Minifter  has  found  it  a  more  prefling 
experiment  to  defend  Cork  than  to  take  Flanders,  as  the 
Emperor  has  found  it  a  fafer  experiment  to  abandon  Flan- 
ders and  Italy  to  fave  Vienna.  We  mentioned  thofe  our 
objections  to  fuch  folly  then,  and  I  repeat  them  now,  not  to 
damp  your  zeal  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  confine  the 
zeal  of  Government  to  one  enemy,  and  to  deprecate  a  fecond 
enemy, — our  own  people,  and  a  civil  war  added  to  a  foreign 
one. —Such  was  the  fyftem  of  coercion,  To  oppofc  a  re- 
medy is  eafy  to  propofe  one  is  difficult  and  grating ;  it  ap- 
peared to  us  that  we  fhould  fail  in  duty  and  in  candour,  if, 
when  we  refifted  the  project  of  Government,  we  did  not  fub- 
mit  a  plan  of  our  own,  and  the  only  plan  that  appeared  to 
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us  to  promife  peace  and  profperity  was  conciliation  ;  we  pro- 
pofed  accordingly,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  a 
Reform  in  the  Commons  Iloufe  of  Parliament.  To  the 
firft  it  was  objected,  that  fuch  a  meafure  was  irreconcileable 
with  the  fafefy  of  the  King  or  the  connexion  with  England. 
To  the  firft  objection  we  anfwered,  that  the  capacities  of 
three-fourths  of  the  people  mould  not  be  made  a  perfonal 
compliment  to  his  Majefty,  and  that  the  pretence  for  taking 
away  thofe  capacities  mould  not  be  the  religion  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  allies,  of  his  prefent  fubjetls  of  Canada,  of  his  late  fub- 
jecls  of  Corfica,  of  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fleet,  and  of  a 
great  part  of  his  army;  that  the  principles  that  placed  his 
family  on  the  throne  were  thofe  of  Liberty;  and  that  his 
Irifh  fubjecls,  if  not  convicted  of  felony,  were  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  thofe  principles ;  and  that  the  Catholics  have  in 
juftice  and  reafon  atjeaft  as  good  a  right  to  Liberty  as  his 
Majefty  has  to  the  Crown.  We  obferved,  that  the  only  im- 
pediment to  the  Catholic  claim,  as  the  law  now  (lands,  was  the 
oath  requiring  the  abjuration  of  the  wormip  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  prefence  ;  that  to  make 
thefe  points,  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  matter  of  alarm  to  the 
fafety  of  the  King,  was  to  give  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  ferious 
calamities  in  which  thofe  his  Minifters  had  involved  him; 
that  fuch  opinions,  now  abftracted  from  foreign  politics,  it 
was  beyond  the  right  or  the  power  of  the  State  to  fettle  or 
punifh  ;  that  Kings  had  no  right  to  enter  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  human  mind,  and  hang  up  there  the  images  of  their 
own  orthodoxy;  that  the  Catholics  did  not  infift  his  Majefty 
fnould  be  of  their  religion  ;  that  his  Majefty  had  no  right  to 
exa£l  that  the  Catholics  mould  be  of  his ;  that  we  know  of 
no  royal  rule  either  for  religion  or  mathematics ;  and  indeed 
the  diftance  between  divine  and  human  nature  being  infinite, 
the  proportion  in  that  reference  between  the  King  and  the 
fubje£t  is  lo  ,  and  therefore  in  matters  of  religion  they  both 
are  equally  dark,  and  thould  be  equally  humble;  and  when 
Courts  or  Kings  aflume  a  dictation  on  that  fubje&,  they  af- 
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fume  a  familiarity  with  the  Almighty,  which  is  excefs  of  blaf- 
phemy  as  well  as  of  blindnefs.  Our  contemplation,  the  molt 
profound  on  Divine  Nature,  can  only  lead  us  to  one  great 
conclufion,  our  own  immeafurable  inanity ;  from  whence  we 
fhould  learn,  that  we  can  never  ferve  God  but  in  ferving  his 
creature  ;  and  to  think  we  ferve  God  by  a  profufion  of  prayer, 
when  we  degrade  and  profcribe  his  creature  and  our  fellow- 
creature,  was  to  fuppofe  Heaven,  like  the  Court  of  Princes, 
a  region  of  flattery,  and  that  man  can  there  procure  a  holy 
connivance  at  his  inhumanity,  on  the  perfonal  application  of 
luxurious  and  complimentary  devotion.  Or,  if  the  argument 
were  to  defcend  from  religious  to  moral  ftudy,  furely,  furely 
Ministers  fhould  have  remembered  that  the  Catholics  had 
contributed  greatly  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  had  bled 
profufely  therein;  that  they  themfelves  were  much  in  debt 
to  human  nature,  and  mould  no)  lofe  that  one  opportunity  of 
paying  a  very  fmall  part  of  it,  merely  by  a  reftoration  of 
loyal  fubjecls  to  their  own  inheritance,  their  liberty.  We 
fuggefted  fuch  a  ftep  as  a  meafure  of  policy  as  well  as  juftice, 
with  a  view  to  the  ftrength  and  power  of  his  Majefty,  who 
was  mod  improperly  made  a  bar  to  fuch  a  conceffion.  We 
fuggefted  that  his  fituation  with  regard  to  America — to  Eu- 
rope— to  his  allies  and  enemies,  was  critical ;  and  that  it  was 
a  mockery  of  that  fituation  to  fuppofe,  that  the  worfhip  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  real  prefence,  conftituted 
any  part  of  the  Royal  difficulties;  that  there  was  no  fpeclre 
to  difturb  the  Royal  imagination,  but  an  exiftingfubftance — 
a  gigantic  form  walked  the  earth  at  this  moment,  who  fmote 
Crowns  with  a  hundred  hands,  and  opened  for  the  feduction 
of  their  fubjecls  a  hundred  arms — Democracy  and  we  im- 
plored Miniiie  3  againfl  fuch  an  enemy  to  ally  and  identify 
the  King  with  all  his  people,  without  diftinclion  of  religion, 
and  not  to  detach  him  from  any  part  of  them  to  make  a  mife- 
rable  alliance  with  Prieftcraft,  which  was  a  falling  caufe,  and 
a  fuperannuated  folly.  With  regard  to  the  danger  offered 
to  the  connexion  with  England  from  the  emancipation  of  the 
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Catholics,  we  obferved,  that  the  argument  was  of  a  mod 
dangerous  and  infulting  nature,  for  it  amounted  to  a  decla- 
ration that  the  privileges  of  a  vaft  portion  of  a  nation  fhould 
be  facrificed  to  another  country  j  that  it  was  not  the  old  in- 
ternal queftion,  Whether  the  privileges  of  one  part  of  Ireland 
mould  be  facrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  other,  but  whether 
a  vaft  defcription  of  the  people  of  Ireland  fhould  be  facrificed 
to  England  ?  we  obferved,  that  in  this  part  of  the  argument 
we  need  not  recur  to  jufticc,  we  might  rely  on  policy;  and 
we  aflced,  Was  it  the  policy  of  England  for  the  purity  of  Irifli 
faith  to  make  experiments  on  Irifh  allegiance  ?  We  did  not 
wifti  to  exaggerate — but  were  juftified  in  making  this  fuppo- 
fition — fuppofe  Ireland  the  feat  of  Government,  and  that 
for  the  better  fecuring  the  fafety  of  the  King,  here  refident, 
and  for  the  connexion  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  that 
the  Irifh  mould  incapacitate  all  the  Proteftauts  of  England  ? 
the  fame  affection  which  England,  on  that  fuppofition,  would 
afford  to  the  Irifti,  the  fame  affection  has  (he  now  a  right  to 
expect  from  Ireland.  When  England  had  conquered  France, 
pofleffed  America,  guided  the  councils  of  Pruffia,  directed 
Holland,  and  intimidated  Spain ;  when  (he  v/as  the  great 
weftern  oracle  to  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  repaired, 
from  whence  to  draw  eternal  oracles  of  policy  and  freedom 
— when  her  root  extended  from  continent  to  continent,  and 
the  dew  of  the  two  hemifpheres  watered  her  branches — then, 
indeed,  we  allowed  with  lefs  danger,  but  never  with  juftice, 
(he  might  have  made  facrifice  to  the  claims  of  the  Irifh.  I 
do  not  mean,  we  did  not  mean,  to  prefs  a  fenfe  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  power  of  England,  further  than 
to  prevent  further  changes  more  mortifying  and  decifive,  and 
to  imprefs  on  Great  Britain  this  important  conviction,  that 
as  Ireland  is  neceffary  to  her,  fo  is  complete  and  perfect  li- 
berty neceffary  to  Ireland,  and  that  both  iflands  mult  be  drawn 
much  clofer  to  a  free  Conftitution,  that  they  may  be  drawn 
clofer  to  one  another.  The  fecoad  part  of  our  plan  of  con- 
ciliation was  the  Reform  of  Parliament.  The  object  of  the 
plan  was,  to  reftore  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  the  people. 
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If  the  plan  do  not  aceomplifh  that,  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the 
framers;  hut  no  plan  could  fatisfy  thofe  perfons  who  wimed, 
to  retain  the  credit  of  Reformers  and  the  influence  of  Boroughs 
— no  plan  could  fatisfy  thofe  who  complained  when  any 
veftige  of  borough  influence  was  continued,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment was  not  reformed,  and  when  the  veftiges  were  fwept 
away,  that  the  Conftitution  was  demolifhed — no  plan  could 
fatisfy  thofe  who  defired  that  the  boroughs  mould  be  de- 
ftroyed  and  preferved,  and  were  willing  to  let  the  people  fit 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  provided  the  Ariftocracy  fat  in 
their  lap.    It  is  in  favour  of  the  plan  fubmitted,  that,  with- 
out any  communication  whatever  with  the  other  fide  of  the 
water,  it  bears  a  ftrong  and  clofe  refemblance  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  that  refem- 
hiauce  carries  with  it  a  prefumption  that  it  has  a  foundation  in 
common  fenfe  and  common  intereft  ;  the  objections  to  it, 
founded  on  the  prefumed  antiquity  of  the  borough  fyftem, 
hardly  ventured  to  make  their  appearance ;  examination  into 
the  fubjecl:  had  mown,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Irifli 
boroughs  were  creations  by  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  for  the  avowed 
purpofe  of   modelling   and  fubverting  the  Parliamentary 
Conftitution  of  Ireland ;  that  thefe  were  underftated,  when 
called  afcufes  in  the  Conftitution,  that  they  were  grofs  and 
monftrous  violations,  recent  and  wicked  innovations,  and 
fatal  ufurpations  on  the  Conftitution  by  Kings  whofe  family 
loft  the  Throne  for  crimes  lefs  deadly  to  freedom,  and  who 
in  their  Star  Chamber  tyranny— in  their  Court  of  High  Com- 
miiTion — in  their  Ship-money,  or  in  their  difpenfmg  power,- 
did  not  commit  an  act.  fo  diabolical  in  intention,  fo  mortal 
in  principle,  or  fo  radically  fubverfive  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  realm,  as  the  fabrication,  of  boroughs,  which 
is  the  fabrication  of  a  Court  Parliament,  and  the  exclufion 
of  a  Conftitutional  Commons,  and  which  is  a  fubverfion, 
not  of  the  fundamental  laws,  but  of  the  Conftitutional  Law- 
giver ;  you  banim  that  family  for  the  othe*  a£ts,  and  you 
retain  thai:  act  by  which  they  have  baniflied  the  Commons. 
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It  was  objc&ed  with  more  fuccefs  that  the  conftitution  of 
boroughs,  however  in  theory  defective,  has  worked  well  in 
fa&,  but  it  appeared  to  us  that  this  was  an  hiftoric  error — • 
we  dated  in  anfwer  to  that  objection,  that  the  birth  of  the 
borough  inundation,  was  the  deftruclion  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty— that  James  I.  the  King  who  made  that  inundation, 
by  that  means  deftroyed  the  titles  of  his  Irifh  fubjects  to 
their  lands,  without  the  lead  ceremony — the  robbery  of  his 
liberty  was  immediately  followed  by  the  robbery  of  his  pro- 
perty  :  for,  rely  on  it,  the  King  that  takes  liberty  will  very 
foon  take  away  property — he  will  rob  the  fubject  of  his  li- 
berty by  influence and  then  he  may  plunder  him  of  his 
property  by  ftatute.    There  were  at  that  time,  the  Hiftorian 
adds,  inferior  grievances  :  What  were  they  ?  martial  law 
and  extortion  by  the  foldiers,  in  levying  the  King's  duties — 
a  criminal  jurifdidlion  exercifed  by  the  Caftle  chamber,  and 
a  judicial  power  by  the  Council.    Thefe  inferior  and  thofe 
fuperior  grievances,  amounted  to  no  law  at  all.    How  coulj 
it  happen,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  that  the  King  could  do  all 
this  with  fo  fmall  an  army,  feize  the  properties  of  the  fub- 
jccts,  and  tranfport  the  inhabitants  ?  I  will  prefume  to  con- 
jecture ; — the  King  had  another  inftrument,  mere  fubtle 
and  more  pliable  than  the  fword- — and  againft  the  liberty  of 
the  fubject,  more  cold  and  deadly,  a  Court  inftrument,  that 
murders  freedom  without  the  mark  of  blood — palls  itfelf  in 
the  covering  of  the  conftitution,  and  in  her  own  colours, 
and  in  her  name  plants  the  dagger,  a  borough  Parliament. 
Under  this  borough  fyftem,  the  reign  of  James  was  bad, 
but  the  next  was  worfe  \  the  grievances  which  England  com- 
plained of  under  Charles  I.  were  committed  in  Ireland 
alfo. — Thofe  meafures  I  mean  called  the  new  Councils  — 
they  had  been  aggravated  here  by  an  attempt  to  confifcate 
the  province  of  Connaught  :  there  is  extant  a  coirefpond- 
ence  on  the  fubjedt.  of  Ireland,  between  the  King  and  his 
Deputy,  Lord  StraiFord,  of  a  moft  criminal  and  difgufting  na- 
ture ;  his  Majefty  begins  by  profeftlng  his  general  horror  of 
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the  conftitution — he  proceeds  to  acknowledge  his  particular 
injuries  to  the  Irifti  :  he  owned  that  he  had  defrauded  the 
Irilh  of  their  promifed  graces,  and  he  expofed  his  fears 
that  they  had  a  right  in  juflice  to  afk  what  it  was  his  in- 
tereft,  as  it  appeared  to  be  his  determination,  to  refufe.  His 
deputy — "What  does  he  do  ?  he  exceeds  his  royal  matter  in 
his  zeal  againft  the  pretenfions  of  Ireland.  A  judicious 
Court  fycophant  will  often  flatter  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
by  Irifti  facrifice,  whether  it  is  the  Conftitution,  or  the  fair 
name  of  the  country.  He,  the  Deputy,  had,  faid  the  Hifto- 
rian,  two  great  objects — one  was  to  fleece  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  other  was  to  cheat  them — to  get  the  money, 
and  to  elude  the  graces.  He  fucceeded — Why?  becaufe 
there  was  another — a  third  inftrument,  worfe  than  himfelf 
— a  Borough  Parliament — that  borough  Parliament  met — 
it  voted  fix.  fubfidies,  and  redrefled  nothing — this  is  virtue 
and  public  fpirit,  in  comparifon  to  what  it  did  after — after 
committing  thefe  crimes,  for  which  the  Deputy  juftly  loft 
his  head— after  having  feized  part  of  the  province  of  Ccn- 
naught- —after  the  infilling  martial  law — monopolies — raif- 
ing  an  army  againft  law— -and  money  to  pay  that  army  againft 
law-— after  fining  and  confining  againft  law — the  borough 
Parliament  vote  that  Deputy  an  extraordinary  fupply,  and 
i  i  the  preamble  of  the  a&  they  pafs  on  that  Deputy  an  ex- 
traordinary panegyric,  with  fuch  a  thorough  conviction  of 
h«S  iniquity  and  their  own,  that  they  after  impeach  that  very 
Mmifter  for  thofe  very  a£ts,  and  record  a  proteftation  againft 
tbv  record  of  their  panegyric,  to  give  way  to  the  meannefs 
of  another  borough  Parliament,  who,  on  the  return  of  his 
fam  V,  cancels  the  record  of  the  proteftation,  to  reftore  the 
force  of  the  panegyric  •,  maiTacre— -confufion — civil  war — 
-.ous  furv — followed  naturally,  and  of  courfe.  Here 
you  fee  hatched  and  matured,  rhe  egg  that  produced  the 
inaffacre",  and  all  that  brood  of  mortal  confequences. 

The  principles  of  right  were  rooted  out  of  the  land  by 
Government — and  they  were  amazed  at  anarchy  !  the  bar- 
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ricrs  againft  inundation  were  removed  by  the  Government — 
and  they  were  aftoniflied  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  popular 
torrent !  the  principles  of  robbery  were  planted  by  the  De- 
puty— and  the  Government  were  furprifed  at  the  growth  of 
popular  pillage  !  Had  the  country  been  left  to  a  (late  of  a 
barbarous  nature,  (he  could  not  have  been  fo  fhattcred  and 
convulfed,  as  when  thus  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  barbarous  art, 
— where  the  Government  had  vitiated  that  Parliamentary 
Conftitution  it  profefled  to  introduce  ;  and  had  introduced, 
without  profefTing  it,  influence— not  civilization  ;  had  fet 
one  order  of  the  nation  in  feud  againil  the  other— had  taint- 
ed the  gentry  with  the  itch  of  venality  (there  was  bribery, 
in  thofe  days,  as  well  as  violence),  and  had  given  them  ideas 
of  vice,  but  not  days  of  refinement.  I  pafs  over  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  a  horrid  vacuum  in  your  hiftory  of  borough 
Parliaments — fave  only  as  it  has  been  filled  with  four  horrid 
images,  in  the  four-fold  proscription  of  the  religion,  trade, 
of  the  Judicative,  and  Legislative  authority  of  the  country 
— by  the  commercial  reftriclions  of  William,  the  penal  laws 
of  William  and  Anne,  and  the  declaratory  act  of  the  6th 
of  George  :  and  I  come  ro  the  boundary  of  the  gslph, 
where  the  Conftitution  begins  to  ftir  and  live  in  an  octennial 
bill — accompanied,  however,  with,  and  corrected  by,  a  court 
project  of  new  parliamentary  influence  and  degradation  : — 
This  project  may  be  called  a  court  plan  for  reforming  borough 
parliaments — but  reforming  them,  not  on  the  principle  of 
popular  reprefentation,  but  of  a  more  complete  and  perfect: 
exclufion  and  baniihment  of  the  Commons.  The  People  had 
begun  to  form  certain  combinations  with  the  Oligarchy-— 
and,  like  weeds,  began  to  grow  a  little  about  the  doors  and 
courts  of  their  own  Houfes  of  Parliament — and,  like  weeds, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  banifh  them  $  and  as  Government 
had  before  reforted  to  the  creation  of  boroughs  to  overwhelm 
the  Commons,  fo  now  they  reforted  to  a  new  hofl:  of  places 
and  penfions,  to  overwhelm  the  Oligarchy.  This  is  the 
famous  half  million,  or  the  experiment  of  the  Caftle,  to  fe- 
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Cure  the  dependance  of  Parliament,  and  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  an  Irifh  party  againft  the  domination  of  a  Britiih 
Cabinet.  The  Court  could  not  then,  like  the  i ft  James  and 
the  ift  Charles,  command  to  rife  up  a  new  fabric  of  boroughs, 
like  a  regal  Pandemonium,  to  conftitute  a  regal  Houfe  of 
Commons*  it  therefore  engendered  a  young  and  numerous 
family  of  places  and  penfions,  to  bribe  and  to  buy,  and  to 
fplit  and  fhatter,  and  to  corrupt  the  Oligarchy.  Thus  were 
the  People  once  more  excluded  from  the  chance  of  influence 
in  Parliament — and,  as  it  were,  fhouldered  from  the  threfti- 
old  of  their  own  houfe,  by  a  hoft  of  placemen  and  penfioners, 
who  had  left  the  caufe  of  the  Country,  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  Ariftocracy — and  now  left  the  Ariftocracy,  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  Court —and  then  voted  new  loans  and 
new  taxes,  to  furnifh  wages  for  the  double  apoftacy.  You 
had  now  but  little  to  give  up— and  that  little  you  furren- 
dered  :  you  gave  your  provifion  trade,  by  an  embargo  of  76, 
to  the  contractors — and  you  furrendered,  by  new  loans  and 
taxes,  vour  revenues  to  the  Minifter.  You  accompanied 
thefe  facrifices  with  the  unvarying  felicitations  of  borough 
Parliaments,  on  the  virtues  of  Government,  on  the  great 
and  growing  profperity  of  your  country  and  her  commerce 
—which  bring  the  poor  progrefs  of  the  country,  your  bo- 
rough hiftory,  and  that  of  your  Chief  Governors  ^a  continu- 
ation of  rapine,  they  have  been  wittily  called)  to  the  cataf- 
trophe  of  79,  which  found  your  Rate  a  bankrupt,  and  your 
community  a  beggar — and  which  induced  Parliament  to  de- 
clare, that  fuch  has  been  the  working  of  your  borough  fyftem, 
and  fuch  the  fenfe  of  that  Parliament  refpe&ing  it,  that 
nothing  but  a  free  trade  could  fave  the  country  from  im- 
pending ruin.  I  wifti  to  fpeak  with  all  honour  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  that  moment,  but  muft  recollect  the  circumftances 
of  that  moment.  Why  did  Parliament  exprefs  itfelf  in  that 
manner,  at  that  time,  and  demand  its  rights  a  (hort  time 
after  ?  becaufe  Parliament  was,  at  thofe  moments,  in  contact 
with  the  People—and  it  is  the  object  of  the  Reform  that  the 
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mould  continue  in  contact  with  the  People  always,  and  with 
the  Minifter  never,  except  the  People  ihould  be  in  contact 
with  him  :  that  Parliament  declared,  that  nothing  could  fave 
this  country  from  impending  ruin,  except  a  free  trade ;  but 
in  declaring  that,  it  declared  much  more  ;  it  protefted  againft 
thefe  borough  Parliaments  of  a  century,  who  had  acquiefced 
in  the  lofs  of  a  free  trade  ;  who  had  fufFered  the  country  to 
be  reduced  to  that  (tare  of  impending  ruin,  for  want  of  that 
free  trade;  and  who  had  beheld  the  approaches  of  that  ruin 
with  a  profufion  of  thanks,  and  a  regular  felicitation  on  the 
growing  profperity  and  flouriftiing  commerce  of  a  ruined 
country :  and  that  Parliament  did,  by  necefl'ary  inference, 
declare,  to  fave  the  country  from  returning  to  that  (late  of 
ruin,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  reform  the  ft  ate  and 
model  of  thofe  borough  Parliaments ;  and,  therefore,  is  an 
authority  for  a  popular  representation,  as  well  as  for  a  free 
trade :  indeed,  it  not  only  proclaimed  the  necefiity,  but  con- 
ftituted  it ;  for  in  a  fhort  time  after,  it  gave  this  country  a 
new  political  fituation ;  wherein  me  ceafed  to  be  a  province, 
and  became  a  nation  ;  and,  of  courfe,  it  rendered  thofe 
borough  Parliaments  that  were  adequate  to  the  management 
of  a  province,  abfurd  and  inapplicable,  when  that  province 
became  a  nation.  A  province  muft  be  governed  with  a  view 
to  the  interred  of  another  country— a  nation  with  a  view 
to  her  own  intereft  :  a  borough  Parliament  was,  therefore, 
not  only  competent  to  govern  a  province,  but  the  only  kind 
of  Parliament  fit  for  the  degradation  of  fuch  a  fervice ;  and, 
for  that  very  reafon,  it  was  the  moll  unfit  and  inadmiflible 
inftrument  in  the  government  of  a  nation;  for  the  principle 
of  its  birth,  being,  in  that  cafe,  oppofite  to  the  principle  of 
its  duty- — the  principle  of  its  birth  being  court  intrigue  with 
touched  and  tainted  contractors,  and  the  principle  of  its  duty 
being  the  defence  of  the  nation  againft;  fuch  intrigue  and 
fuch  contractor — the  nature  of  Parliament  being  oppofed  to 
its  duty,  or  its  duty  to  its  parent  being  in  contradiction  with 
its  duty  to  its  country — it  follows,  that  the  nation,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  mult  be  re-provincialized  ;  and  the  independency  fup- 
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pofed  to  have  been  them  obtained,  at  that  period,  would  have 
been  only  a  transfer  of  dependency  from  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  in  covin  and  in 
couple  with  the  borough-brokers  of  Ireland :  therefore 
the  independency  of  your  Parliament,  and  the  full  and 
free  representation  of  your  People,  are  terms  fynonimous 
and  commenfurate.  In  oppofition  to  this  hiftory,  and  thefe 
arguments,  fubmitted  in  different  fhapes  to  the  Houfe,  in 
fupport  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  it  was  replied,  that  the 
borough  conflitution  had  worked  well  at  leaft  iince  1782 — 
for  before  no  man  will  contend  for  it — and  that  the  country 
bad  greatly  advanced  in  commerce  and  in  tillage  ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  far  as  the  plowman  and  the  weaver  are  concerned, 
too  much  cannot  be  faid  to  juftify  againft  every  charge  of 
floth,  the  character  of  the  Irishman — and  to  vindicate 
againfi:  a  vulgar  error,  the  native  energy  of  a  ftrong,  hardy, 
bold,  brave,  laborious,  warm-hearted,  and  FAITHFUL 
RACE  OF  MEN  ; — but  as  far  as  that  boaft  goes  to  political 
meafures,  we  cannot  fo  well  exprefs  our  deteftation  of  them 
as  by  recital :  the  proportions ;  the  new  taxes,  without  the 
tra^e;  the  new  debt,  notwithstanding  the  new  taxes;  the 
fale  of  the  Peerage  ;  the  furrender  of  the  Eafl-India  trade 
for  the  re-export  trade ;  the  refufal  of  the  re-export  trade, 
without  fuch  barter  ;  the  inequality  of  the  channel  trade  ; 
and  the  prefent  provincial  tariff  fuffered  ft  ill  to  obtain  be- 
twen  the  two  countries  ;  8,ooo,oool.  of  loan  voted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  without  commercial  compenfation,  libe- 
rality, or  equality ;  the  encreafe  of  Ouices,  for  the  profef- 
fed  purpofes  of  procuring  a  majority ;  another  encreafe  of 
offices  fince  the  place-bill ;  the  bar-bill ;  the  convention-bill ; 
the  gun-powder  bill ;  the  indemnity- bill ;  the  fecond  indem- 
nity-bill ;  the  infurreclion-bill ;  the  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas 
corpus  ;  General  Lake's  proclamation,  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment; the  approbation  afforded  to  that  proclamation;  the 
fubfequent  proclamation  of  Government,  more  military  and 
decifive  ;  the  order  to  the  military,  to  act  without  waiting 
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for  the  civil  power  ;  the  imprifonment  of  the  middle  orders 
without  Jaw  ;  the  detaining  them  in  prifon,  without  bring- 
ing them  to  trial ;  the  tranfporting  them  without  law ; 
burning  their  houfes  ;  burning  their  villages  ;  murdering 
them ;  crimes,  many  of  which  are  public,  and  many  com- 
mitted which  are  concealed,  by  the  fupprefTion  of  a  free  prefs, 
by  military  force ;  the  preventing  the  legal  meetings  of 
counties  to  petition  his  Majefty,  by  orders  acknowledged  to 
be  given  to  the  military  to  difperfe  them  *,  fubvexting  the  fub- 
jects'  right  to  petition- — and  finally,  the  introduction  of 
practices,  not  only  unknown  to  law,  but  unknown  to  civi- 
lized and  chriftian  countries.  Such  has  been  the  working 

of  the  borough  fyftem ;  nor  could  fuch  meafures  have  taken, 
place  but  for  that  fyliem.    Such  practices,  however,  have, 
in  part,  been  defended  as  acts  of  power,  neceffary  to  prevent 
infurrcction,  and  punifti  confpiracy  :  but  it  appeared  to  us, 
that  in  thefe  practices  Government  was  combating  effects, 
and  not  caufes  ;  and  that  thofe  practices  encreafe  thefe  caufes 
— and,  therefore,  will  encreafe  thofe  effects:  that,  admitting 
every  charge  of  confpiracy  and  difaffection  in  its  fulled  ex- 
tent— that  confpiracy  and  difaffection  are  only  effects  of  that 
great  fundamental  caufe — that  parent  confpiracy,  formed 
fome  years  ago,  to  procure,  by  corruption,  defpotic  power- 
That  is  the  caufe— -and  that  caufe  acts  according  to  the  re- 
ception of  its  matter,  and  the  tempers  and  confutations  to 
which  it  applies  ;  and  therefore  produces,  in  fome  men  dif- 
loyalty,  in  fome  men  republicanifm,  in  fome  the  fpirit  of 
reform — but  in  all,  deep,  great,  and  growing  difcontent. 
That  is  the  caufe  and  the  poifon  which  has  made  fome  men 
mad,  and  all  men  fick:  and,  though  the  Government  may 
not  be  able  to  reftore  reafon  to  the  mad,  or  loyalty  to  the 
r*nuMican — yet,  if  they  mean  to  reftore  health  to  the  (kit — 
if  they  mean  to  reftore  content  and  confidence  to  all,  to 
mod,  or  to  any  confiderable  portion  of  the  People,  they 
muft  take  away  the  poifon— they  mull:  remove  the  caufe — 
thy  muft  reform  the  Parliament.    They  have  told  us  at 
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fome  times,  and  at  other  times  they  have  faid  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  a  fpirit  of  plunder,  not  politics,  that  is  abroad;  idle 
talk!  whatever  be  the  crime  of  the  prefent  fpirit,  it  is  not 
the  crime  of  theft — if  fo,  it  were  eafily  put  down ;  no,  it  is 
a  political,  not  a  predatory  fpirit :  it  is  the  fpirit  of  political 
reformation,  carried  to  different  degrees  ;  to  liberty,  in  mod 
inftances — to  ambition  i  others — and  to  power  in  others  : 
and  even  in  thofe  cafes  where  charged  to  be  carried  to  con- 
fiscation, it  is  evident,  from  the  charge  itfelf,  that  connY- 
cation  looks  to  political  vengeance,  not  private  plunder  ;  and 
therefore  the  beft  way  of  laying  that  fpirit,  of  whatever 
defigns  or  intents,  is  to  lay  the  pre  exilling  fpirit  of  unlaw- 
ful power  and  unconftirutioml  influence,  that  has  frighted 
the  People  from  Parliament,  and  has  called  to  our  world  that 
other  potent  and  uneircumfcribed  apparition — The  way  to 
defend  your  property  is  to  defend  your  liberty  ;  and  the  bed 
method  to  lecure  your  houfe  againft  a  Defender,  is  to  fecure 
the  Commons  Houfe  againft  a  Minjfter.  "  There  was  am- 
*'  bltion,  there  was  fedition,  there  was  violence,  mixing  in 
u  the  public  caufe,"  faid  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr.  Flood,  in  a 
private  conversion,  as  he  told  me,  on  the  civil  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  People.  "  There  was,"  faid  he,  "  am- 
M  bition ;  there  was  fedition  5  there  was  violence ;  but  no 
"  man  will  perfuade  me,  that  it  was  not  the  caufe  of  liberty 
u  on  one  fide,  and  tyranny  on  the  other."  So  here  there 
may  be  confpiracy;  there  may  be  republicanifm  ;  there  may 
be  a  fpirit  of  plunder  mixing  in  the  public  caufe  -9  but  it  is  a 
public  caufe  ;  and  let  no  man  perfuade  you  that  it  is  not  the 
caufe  of  liberty  on  one  fide,  and  tyranny  on  the  other.  The 
Hiftorianof  thefe  melancholy  and  alarming  times,  cenfuring, 
perhaps,  both  the  Minifter  and  the  Opposition,  and  cen- 
furing us  more  for  our  relaxation  than  violence,  will,  if  a 
candid  man,  clofe  the  fad  account  by  obferving,  "  that,  on 
u  the  whole,  the  caufe  of  the  Iriih  diftraction  of  97,  was 
"  the  conduct  of  the  fervants  of  Government,  endeavouring 
"  to  eftabluh,  by  unlimited  bribery,  abfolute  power ;  that 
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the  fyftem  of  coercion  was  a  neceflary  confequenee,  anA 
**  part  of  the  fyftem  of  corruption  ;  and  that  the  two  fyftems, 
"  in  their  fuccefs,  would  have  eftabliflied  a  ruthlefs  and  hor- 
u  rid  tyranny,  tremendous,  and  intolerable !  impofed  on 
"  the  Senate  by  influence,  and  the  People  by  arms."— 
Againft  fuch  excefs  of  degradation  ;  againft  any  excefs  what- 
soever, we  moved  the  middle,  and,  as  we  thought,  the  com- 
pofing  and  the  falutary  meafure  ;  a  Reform  of  Parliament, 
which  mould  give  a  Conftitution  to  the  People,  and  the 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  mould  give  a  People  to  the 
Conftitution.  We  fupported  that  meafure  by  the  arguments 
herein  advanced  ;  and  we  defended  ourfelves  by  fuch,  againft 
a  deluge  of  abu.fe,  conveyed  in  the  public  prints  againft  us, 
•on  account  of  that  meafure  ;  and  I  re-ftate  thofe  arguments, 
that,  however  the  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  might 
have  been  affected,  your  understanding  may  not  be  carried 
away  by  fuch  a  torrent  of  invective. — We  urged  thofe  con- 
ilderations,  we  might  have  added  in  our  defence  the  dangers 
of  invasion,  and  infurrection,  panics  moft  likely  to  incline 
the  Minifter  to  concur  in  fuch  a  meafure,  which  meafure 
feems  to  be  our  beft,  I  might  fay  our  only  defence  againft 
thofe  dangers  and  thofe  panics;  we  might  have  added 
considerations  of  the  immenfe  expence  attendant  on  the 
working,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  Borough  Conftitution: 
which  expence  may  be  called  the  prodigally  of  mifreprefen- 
tation,  or  the  huge  and  gigantic  profusion  which  the  people 
fupply  for  turning  themfelves  out  of  Parliament.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  price  of  boroughs  is  from  14  to  i6,oool.  and 
has  in  the  courfe  of  not  many  years  increafed  one-third  ;  a 
proof  at  once  of  the  extravagance  and  audacity  of  this  abufe, 
which  thus  looks  to  immortality,  and  proceeds,  unawed  by 
the  times  and  uninftructed  by  example ;  and,  in  moments 
which  are  held  alarming,  entertains  no  fear,  conceives  no 
panic,  and  feels  no  remorfe,  which  prevents  the  chapman, 
and  dealer,  to  go  on  at  any  rifque  with  his  villainous  little 
barter,  in  the  very  rockings  and  frownings  of  the  elements, 
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and  makes  him  tremble  indeed  at  liberty,  but  not  at  crjems. 
((  Sufpend  the  habeas  corpus  a&,  take  away  the  poor  man, 
(i  fend  the  reformer  to  Newgate,  imprifon  the  North  ;  but 
*'  for  the  trade  of  Parliament,  for  the  borough -broker  of  that 
"  trade,  don't  affect  him  ;  give  him  a  gunpowder  act,  give 
him  a  convention  bill,  give  him  an  infurrection  bill,  give 
"  him  an  indemnity  bill ;  and,  having  faturated  him  with 
<c  the  liberty  of  his  country,  give  him  all  the  plunder  of  the 
"  State."  Such  is  the  practical  language  of  that  great  Noun 
of  Multitude,  the  borough- broker,  demurring  on  the  troubles 
of  the  times,  which  he  himfelf  has  principally  caufed,  and 
Iving  at  the  door  of  a  fecretary  full  of  fores  and  exactions. 
This  fum  I  fpeak  of,  this  14  or  i6,oool.  mud  ultimately  be 
paid  by  you :  it  is  this  increafe  of  the  price  of  boroughs 
which  has  produced  the  increafe  of  the  expence  of  your  efta- 
blifhment,  and  this  encreafe  of  the  expence  of  your  eftablifh- 
ment,  which  has  produced  this  increafe  for  the  price  of  your 
boroughs  ;  they  operate  alternately  like  caufe  and  effect,  and 
have  within  themfelves  the  double  principle  of  rapid  ruin  ; 
fo  that  the  people  pay  their  members  as  formerly,  but  pay 
them  more,  and  pay  them  for  reprefenting  others,  not 
themfelves,  and  giving  the  public  purfe,  full  and  open,  to 
the  Minifter,  and  rendering  it  back  empty  to  the  people.  Oh, 
unthrifty  People  !  whoever  furrendered  that  invaluable  right 
of  paying  your  own  reprefentatives,  rely  on  it,  the  people 
mud  be  the  prey  if  they  are  not  the  paymafters.  To  this  public 
expence  we  are  to  add  the  monftrous  and  bankrupt  wafte  of 
private  property,  becoming  now  fo  great  that  honeft  men  can- 
not in  any  number  afford  to  come  into  Parliament ;  the  ex- 
pence  amounts  to  a  child's  portion,  and  the  child  muft  be 
wronged, or  the  father  fold  or  excluded.  Thus,in  the  borough 
conftitution,  is  private  virtue  and  public  fet  at  variance,  and 
men  muft  renounce  thefervice  of  their  country  or  theintereft  of 
their  family ;  from  this  evil,  the  lofs  of  private  fortune,  a  much 
greater  lots  is  likely  hereafter  to  take  place,  the  lofs  of  talent 
;n  the  public  fer?ice  j  for  this  great  expence  muft  in  the  end 
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work  out  of  Parliament  all  unftipendiary  talent  that  a£ls  for 
the  people,  and  fupply  it  by  ftipendiary  talent  that  a&sagainft 
them.  What  man  of  fmall  fortune,  what  man  of  great  for- 
tune can  now  afford  to  come  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  or 
fuftain  the  expence  of  a  feat  in  Parliament,  or  of  a  contefted 
election  ?  and  what  open  place,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
ftances,  (the  city  is  one  of  them)  where  the  electors  return 
without  coft  to  their  reprefentatives  ?  I  know  fome  who  have 
great  talents  and  have  exercifed  them  in  the  public  fervice, 
are  difpofed  to  decline  fituations,  to  the  honeft  individual  fo 
expenfive,  and  to  the  public  now  fo  unprofitable.  To  this 
I  am  to  add  a  greater  evil  than  thofe  already  ftated,  the  ex- 
penditure of  morals.  What  (hall  we  fay  for  the  morals  of  a 
country  ;  how  many  years  purchafe  would  you  give  for  her 
virtue,  whofeMiniftry  founded  its  authority  on  moral  depra- 
vity, and  formed  a  league  and  covenant  with  an  oligarchy 
to  transfer  for  hire,  virtually  and  fubftantially,  the  powers 
of  legiflation  to  the  Cabinet  of  another  kingdojn  ?  We  inveigh 
againft  other  combinations— what  fort  of  a  combination  is 
this  ?  This,  I  know  not  by  what  name  to  approach  it,  {hoots 
its  virus  into  the  heart  and  marrow  of  the  higher  orders  of 
the  country.  Make  your  People  honeft,  fays  the  Court- 
make  your  Court  honeft,  fay  the  People ;  it  is  the  higher 
claffes  that  introduce  corruption ;  thieving  may  be  learned 
from  poverty ;  but  corruption  is  learned  from  riches ;  it  is  a 
venal  court  that  makes  a  venal  country  ;  that  vice  defcends 
from  above ;  the  peafant  does  not  go  to  the  caftle  for  the 
bribe,  but  the  caftle  candidate  goes  to  the  peafant ;  and  the 
caftle  candidate  offers  the  bribe  to  the  peafant,  becaufe  he 
expecls  in  a  much  greater  bribe  to  be  repaid  by  the  Minifter ; 
thus  things  go  on;  'tis  impoflible  they  can  laft: — the  trade 
of  Parliament  ruins  every  thing ;  your  Minifters  refted  their 
authority  entirely  on  that  trade,  till  now  they  call  in  the  aid 
of  military  power  to  enforce  corruption  by  the  fword ;  the 
laws  did,  in  my  judgment,  afford  the  Crown  fufficient  power 
to  adminifter  the  country,  and  preferve  the  connexion  with 
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Great  Britain;  but  our  Minifters  have  defpifed  the  ordinary 
trad,  and  plain,  obvious, legitimate  and  vulgar  bonds  between 
the  King  and  the  fubject ;  they  have  reforted  to  the  guinea 
and  the  gallows,  as  to  the  only  true  and  faithful  friends  of 
Government,  and  try  to  hang  where  they  cannot  corrupt  \ 
they  have  extended  the  venal  ftipendiary  principle  to  all  con- 
figured authorities ;  they  have  given  the  taint  to  the  grave 
Corporator  as  well  as  the  Senator,  and  have  gone  into  the 
halls  and  ftreets  to  communicate  the  evil  to  the  middling  and 
orderly  part  of  the  fociety ;  they  have  attempted  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  bar.  I  have  great  objections  to  the  bar-bill 
•—and  my  objections  are  great  in  proportion  to  my  regards 
for  the  profeffion,  whofe  fignal  fervices  to  the  Caufe  of  liberty 
mull  prove  to  every  man's  conviction  how  valuable  the  ac- 
quifition,  and  how  ineftimable  the  lofs  of  that  profound  and 
acute  profeffion  muft  be  to  the  caufe  of  a  country  fuch  as 
this  was  formerly,  where  the  rule  of  government  was  the  law 
of  the  land.  We  have  heard  of  complaints  againft  fyftems 
of  diforganization  What  is  this  fyftem  ?  Is  not  the  corrup- 
tion of  organized  bodies  their  diflblution  ?  Is  not  their  per- 
verfion  worfe  than  their  diflblution  ?  What  (hall  we  fay  of 
the  attempts  of  Minifters  on  Sheriffs,  and  the  appointment 
of  that  magiftrate  with  a  view  to  Parliamentary  influence 
only ;  and  to  the  prevention  of  legal  aggregate  meetings  and 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  public  fentiment  ?  Thefe  things  muft 
have  an  end  this  diforganization  of  conftituted  authorities 
by  court  influence  muft  have  an  end.  I  am  not  fuperftitious; 
but  I  know  that  States,  like  individuals,  are  puniftied ;  it  is 
to  prevent  their  punifhment  we  eflayed  their  reformation ; 
they  are  punifhed  collectively,  and  they  are  punifhed  flowly, 
but  they  are  punifhed :  where  the  people  are  generally  or 
univerfally  corrupt,  the  fociety  comes  to  a  ftate  of  diflblution ; 
where  that  corruption  is  confined  to  thofe  who  adminifter 
the  country,  that  power  muft  come  to  a  ftate  of  diflblution ; 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  fociety  from  partaking  of  that 
corruption  and  confequehce  of  that  corrupt  diflblution,  it  is 
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neceffary  that  the  power  that  adminifters  the  country  fhould 
be  brought  fpeedily  and  radically  to  a  ftate  of  reformation ; 
the  beft  fyftems  are  not  immortal :  Are  the  worft  ?  Is  the 
trade  of  Parliament  immortal?  Have  the  bcft  fyftems  perifhed? 
and  (hall  this  be  impaflable  and  everlafting,  infinite  in  its 
duration*  as  it  is  unbounded  in  its  profligacy  ?  What  was 
the  cafe  of  Carthage  ;  of  Rome  j  and  of  the  court  of  France  ? 
What  is  the  cafe  of  the  court  of  England  ?  Sitting  under  the 
ftroke  of  Juftice  for  the  American  war;  paying  pains  and 
penalties  in  augmented  burdens  and  diminiftied  glory :  that 
influence  which  has  depreffed  her  liberty  has  deftroyed  her 
energy,  and  rendered  her  as  unfit  to  preferve  her  empire  as 
her  freedom.    As  long  as  the  battle  was  between  the  Court 
and  the  Conftitution,  the  former  was  perfectly  equal  to  fub- 
due  her  own  people ;  but  when  (lie  was  to  combat  another 
people,  flie  was  unequal  to  the  talk  ;  and  for  the  very  reafon, 
becaufe  flie  had  feduced  and  debafed  her  own.    The  corrup- 
tion of  the  Court  has  rendered  England  vincible,  and  has  en- 
dued her,  in  her  prefent  ftate  of  national  degradation,  with 
an  infenfibility  of  glory ;  the  refult  and  evidence  of  mental 
degeneracy.    I  remember  to  have  heard  Lord  Chatham,  in 
one  of  his  fpeeches  on  the  Middlefex  election,  obferve,  that 
in  bis  mtniftry  the  object  of  the  Court  of  England  was  the 
conqueft  of  the  French  ;  and  that  now  it  was  the  conqueft 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.    The  purfuing  fuch-like  conquefts  as  thofe 
over  Mr.  Wilkes,  has  enabled  the  French  to  eftablifti  a  con- 
queft over  the  Englifti.    The  King,  who  is  advifed  to  conquer 
the  liberty  of  his  fubjecls,  prepares  thofe  fubjects  for  a  foreign 
yoke.  The  Romans  were  conquered  at  Cannse,  firft  by  Varro, 
and  afterwards  by  Hannibal:  the  Englifti  have  been  con- 
quered, firft  by  the  Minifter,  and  afterwards  by  the  French. 
Thofe  Romans  were  finally  conquered  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  North,  becaufe  they  had  been  previoufly  conquered  by 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire ;  and  then  the  half-armed  favage, 
with  the  pike  and  the  pole,  came  down  on  the  frontiers, 
and  difpofed  of  the  mafters  of  the  world  as  of  the  fleck  of 
the  land ;  the  gouty  ftock  of  the  rich,  and  the  mute  ttock  of 
the  People. 

It 
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It  is  now  fixty  years  flnce  the  adoption  of  the  projeft  to 
fupply  in  corruption  what  the  Chief  magiftrate  loft  in  prero- 
gative ;  the  lofs  of  thirteen  provinces  of,  1 30,000,0001.-10  lofe 
thefe  provinces,  the  lofs  of  our  Ration  in  Europe,  the  lofs  of 
130  millions,  to  lofe  that  ftation  ;  to  place  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land as  low  in  Europe  as  in  America  ;  and  to  put  France  at 
the  head  of  Europe  inftead  of  Great  Britain,  while  her  people 
crouch  under  a  load  of  debt  and  taxes,  without  an  empire 
to  confole,  or  a  conftirution  to  cover  them,  has  been  the 
working  of  that  project ;  it  has  worked  fo  well  as  to  have 
worked  the  people  out  of  their  liberty,  and  his  Majefty  out 
of  his  empire  ;  to  leave  him  as  little  authority  in  Europe,  as 
his  people  in  parliament ;  and  to  put  the  King  at  the  feet  of 
France,  as  the  people  are  put  at  the  feet  of  the  King ;  pub- 
lic credit  has  alfo  fallen  a  victim  to  this  its  fuccefs,  its  lafl: 
great  conqueft  after  liberty  and  empire.  In  this  rapid  de- 
cline no  one  Minifter  has  been  punifhed  or  even  queftioned; 
and  an  empire  and  a  conftitution  have  been  loft  without 
one  penal  example  ;  and  in  a  war  unparalleled  in  expence 
and  difgrace,  and  attended  with  the  grofleft  and  rankeft 
errors,  clofing  the  account  of  blood  with  proclamations  of  in- 
folvency — no  murmur  from  the  Parliament  of  either  countries 
— no  murmur !  Far  from  enquiry  or  complaint,  Confidence  has 
uniformly  attended  defeat  and  difhonour.  The  Minifter's  majo- 
rities are  become  as  numerous  as  his  difgraces*,  and  fo  gigantic 
have  been  his  encroachments  on  the  independency  of  the 
Conftitution,  that  they  can  only  be  matched  by  the  gigantic 
encroachment  of  the  enemy  on  the  empire.  In  fhort,  fo  per- 
fectly do  the  people  appear  to  be  driven  out  of  all  footing  in 
the  Conftitution,  that  when  his  Majefty  is  driven  out  of 
almoft  all  footing  in  Europe,  and  a  queftion  is  ms.de  by  the 
people,  Whether  the  Minifters  of  thefe  difgraces  and  disho- 
nours fhall  be  difmiffbd  ?  they  have  their  majority  at  hand 
to  fupport  them.  Againft  this  inundation  of  evil  we  inter- 
pofed  Reform ;  we  were  convinced  of  its  neceffity  from  the 
confideration  of  corruption  at  home  ;  we  were  confirmed  in 

that 
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that  conviction  from  the  confideration  of  revolutions  abroad. 
We  faw  the  regal  power  of  France  deftroyed  by  debts,  by 
expence,  and  by  abufes  ;  we  faw  the  Nobility  interpofe  for 
thofe  abufes  only  to  encumber  the  Throne  with  their  ruins, 
and  to  add  revolution  of  property  to  revolution  of  govern- 
ment •,  we  faw  in  the  American  revolution  that  a  people 
determined  to  be  free  cannot  be  enflaved  ;  that  Britifh  go- 
vernment was  not  equal  to  the  talk,  even  in  plenitude  of 
empire,  fupported  by  the  different  governments  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  by  the  fad  apoftacy  of  the  haplefs  loyalift  ;  that 
loyalift  is  a  leffon  to  the  rich  and  great  to  ftand  by  their  coun- 
try in  all  fituations;  and  that  in  a  conteft  with  a  remote  Court, 
the  firft  poft  of  fafety  is  to  ftand  by  the  country,  and  the 
fecond  poft  of  fafety  is  to  ftand  by  the  country,  and  the 
third  poft  of  fafety  is  to  ftand  by  the  country  ;  in  that  Ameri- 
can conteft  we  faw  that  Reform,  which  had  been  born  in 
England  and  baniftied  to  America,  advanced  like  the  Shepherd 
Lad  in  Holy  Writ,  and  overthrew  Goliath.  He  returned  riding 
on  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  his  fpirit  moved  on  the 
waters  of  Europe.  The  royal  (hip  of  France  went  down — the 
Britifti  man  of  war  labours—your  veffel  is  affected — throw 
your  people  over-board,  fay  your  Minifters,  and  ballaft  with 
your  abufes — throw  your  abufes  over-board,  we  faid,  and 
ballaft  with  your  people.  We  recollected  thefe  iflands  were 
formerly  placed  in  a  fea  of  defpotifm — we  faw  they  were 
now  two  kingdoms  in  a  republican  ocean,  fituated  between 
two  great  revolutions,  with  a  certainty  of  being  Influenced 
more  or  lefs  by  one  or  by  both.  We  afked  ourfelves,  If  it 
was  poflible  that  the  American  revolution  could  have  had 
fuch  effects  on  France,  and  that  the  American  and  the  French 
revolutions  would  have  no  effect  on  thefe  countries  ?  The 
queftions  that  affect  the  world  are  decided  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  The  great  queftion  of  popular  liberty  was  fought 
on  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  and  America— -it  remained  to 
moderate  what  we  could  not  govern — and  what  method  fo 
fafe  to  moderate  popular  power  as  by  limited  Monarchy  ? 
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And  what  method  remains  to  limit  the  Monarchy  of  thefe 
kingdoms  (it  has  now  no  limits)  as  by  reforming  Parliament  ? 
What  method  I  fay  to  prevent  a  Revolution  but  a  Reforma- 
tion ? — and  what  is  that  Reformation  of  Parliament  but  the 
restoration  to  the  people  of  Self-legiflation  ? — without  which 
there  is  no  liberty,  as  without  Reform  no  Self-legiflation. 
So  we  reafoned.  The  government  of  a  country  may  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  that  one  man  may  re- 
fide  in  another  kingdom,  and  yet  the  people  may  be  free  and 
fatisfied  ;  but  to  have  the  Legiflature  of  the  country,  or 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  the  influencing  and  directing  fpirifc 
of  the  Legiflature  placed  out  of  the  country,  to  have  not 
only  the  King  but  the  Legiflature  an  abfentee— to  have  not 
only  the  head  but  the  heart  difpofed  of  in  another  country, 
fuch  a  condition  may  be  a  difguifed,  but  it  is  unqualified  and 
perfect  defpotifm.  Self-legiflation  is  life,  and  has  been  fought 
for,  as  for  being.  It  was  that  principle  that  called  forth  re- 
fi  dance  to  the  Houfe  of  Stuarr,  and  baptized  with  royalty 
the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  when  the  people  ftood  Sponfors  for 
their  allegiance  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjetlrs  :  for  Kings 
are  but  fatellit.es,  and  your  freedom  is  the  luminary  that  has 
called  them  to  the  Ikies.  It  was  with  a  view  therefore  to 
redore  liberty,  and  with  a  view  alfo  to  fecure  and  immortalize 
Royalty,  by  redoring  to  the  people  felf-legiflation,  we  pro- 
pofed  Reform.  A  principle  of  attraction  about  which  the 
King  and  people  would  fpin  on  quietly  and  infenfibly  in  re- 
gular movements,  and  in  a  fydem  common  to  them  both. 
M  No— no, —  no,-— the  half  million,  faid  the  Minider,  that 
"  is  my  principle  of  attraction.  Among  the  rich  I  fend  my 
"  half  million,  and  I  difpatch  my  coercion  among  the  peo- 
c<  pie."  His  Devil  went  forth;  he  dedroyed  Liberty  and 
Property — He  confumed  the  Prefs  ;  he  burned  houfes  and 
villages  ;  he  murdered,  and  he  failed.  "  Recal  your  mur- 
"  derer,  we  faid  \  and,  in  his  place,  difpatch  our  mefTenger  ; 
<*'  try  conciliation.  You  have,  declared  you  wifti  the  People 
<f  to  rebel  5  to  which  we  anfwer,  GOD  forbid  !  Rather  let 
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if  them  weary  the  royal  ear  with  petitions,  and  let  the  dove. 
u  be  again  fent  to  the  King  •,  it  may  bring  back  the  olive : 
"  and  as  to  you,  you  mad  Miniftcrs!  who  pour  in  regi- 
u  ment  after  regiment,  to  dragoon  the  Irifh,  becaufe  you 
"  have  forfeited  their  affections  ;  we  befeach,  we  fupplicate, 
u  we  admonifh,  reconcile  the  People  •,  combat  revolution  by 
"  reform,  let  blood  be  your  laft  experiment."    Combat  the 
fpirit  of  Democracy  by  the  fpirit  of  Liberty  j  the  wild  fpirit 
of  Democratic  Liberty  by  the  regulated  fpirit  of  Organized 
Liberty,  fuch  as  may  be  found  in  a  limited  Monarchy, 
with  a  free   Parliament :  but  how  accomplim  thai,  but 
by  reforming   the   prefent    Parliament,   whofe  narrow 
and  Contracted  formation,   in  both   countries,  excludes 
popular    reprefentation  ;    f.    e.    excludes  felf-legiflation ; 
i.  e.  excludes  liberty  ;  arid  whofe  fatal  compliances,  the  refult 
of  that  defective  reprefentation,  have  caufed,  or  counte- 
nanced, or  fanctioned,  or  fuffered,  for  a  courfe  of  years, 
a  fucceflion  of  meafures,  which  have  collected  upon  us 
fuch  an  accumulation  of  calamity ;  and  which  have  finally, 
at  an  immenfe  expence,  and  through  a  fea  of  blood,  ftranded 
thefe  kingdoms  on  a  folitary  more  5  naked  erf  empire,  naked 
of  liberty,  and  naked  of  innocence  ;  to  ponder  on  an  abyfs, 
which  has  fwallowed  up  one  part  of  their  fortunes,  and 
yawns  for  the  remainder. 

"  May  the  Kingly  power,  that  forms  one  eftate  in  our 
Conftitution,  continue  for  ever ;  but  let  it  be  as  it  profefTes 
to  be,  and  as,  by  the  principles  and  laws  of  thefe  countries, 
it  mould  be,  one  eftate  only ;  and  not  a  power  conftituting 
one  eftate,  creating  another,  and  influencing  a  third. 

"  May  the  Parliamentary  Conftitution  profper  *,  but  let  it 
be  an  operative,  independent,  and  integral  part  of  the  Con- 
ftitution ;  advifing,  confining,  and  fometimes  directing  the 
Kingly  power. 

"  May  the  Houfe  of  Commons  flourifli ;  but  let  the  People 
be  the  fole  author  of  its  exiftence,  as  they  fliould  be  the  great 
object  of  its  care. 

G  «  May 
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w  May  the  connexion  with  Great-Britain  continue;  but  tet 
the  refult  of  that  connexion  be— the  perfect  freedom,  in  the 
faireft  and  fulleft  fenfe,  of  all  defcription  of  men,  without 
diftinction  of  religion." 

To  this  purpofe  we  fpoke,  and  fpeaking  this  to  no  pur* 
pofe,  withdrew.    It  now  remains  to  add  this  fupplication  i 

 However  it  may  pleafe  the  ALMIGHTY  to  difpofe  of 

Princes,  or  of  Parliaments ;  MAY  THE  LIBERTIES  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  BE  IMMORTAL  ! 

HENRY  GRATTAN, 


Dublin,  Auguft  7th,  1798. 

The  following  Epistle  being  much  fought  after,  it  is  now 
given  to  fatisfy  the  public  curiofity  : 

Mr.  Grattan  has  feen  a  very  grofs,  a  very  unprovoked, 
and  a  very  ludicrous  performance  written  againft  him  and 
figned  Patrick  Duigenan  ;  Mr.  Grattan  does  not  explain 
his  conduct  to  individuals  the  Statute  Book  and  the  Jour- 
nals cf  the  Houfe  of  Commons  are  open  ;  were  he  to  make 
his  public  conduct  a  fubject  of  explanation,  it  would  not  be 
to  fuch  a  perfon  as  Doctor  Duigenan  ;  but  as  the  above- 
mentioned  attack  mixes  in  its  folly  much  perfonal  rudenefs, 
Mr.  Grattan  judges  it  not  wholly  beneath  him  to  take  fome 
fort  cf  notice  of  it ;  and  he  is  very  forry  to  be  forced  to 
obferve,  that  the  author  has  departed  from  the  Manners  and 
Language  of  a  Gentleman,  and  has  thought  proper  to  adopt 
a  ftrain  fo  faife,  fo  vile,  and  fo  difguiting,  as  to  render 
Mr.  Duigenan  a  Public  Buffoon,  too  low  and  ludicrous  to 
give  an  affront  or  make  an  apology. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Grattan  remains  in  Dublin  for  three  days,  and 
is  to  be  heard  of  at  Kearns's  Hotel,  Kildare-ftreet. 
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